





Mill Mother’s Lament 
Ella May Wiggins and the Gastonia 
Textile Strike of 1929 
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oody Guthrie considered her one of our nation’s best song- 
writers. Alan Lomax published her stark union ballads in his 
acclaimed collections of American folksongs. Pete Seeger 
Y seconded a version of her most famous song on a Cold War 


folk revival album. Her name was Ella May Wiggins, and 
although she is not well known today, she was one of a handful of southern grass- 
r00ts composers who combined traditional balladry with leftwing politics to forge 
a remarkable new song genre just prior to and during the upheaval of the Great 
Depression. She also helped to spearhead a Communist-led labor uprising of un- 
precedented scale in Gastonia, North Carolina, then the textile-manufacturing 
capital of the American South and, indeed, the entire world, And then, before 
her singing Appalachian alto could be captured on phonograph record, she was 
gone. Ella May Wiggins, the “poetlaureate” of the Gastonia Textile Strike of 1929, 
peer of such southem folk-music giants as Harlan coal-mining singer Aunt Molly 
Jackson, Arkansas sharecropper poet John Handcox, and Okie balladeer Woody 
Guthrie, was silenced by a mill thug’s bullet on September 14, 1929. She was only 
twenty-nine years old, but she left in her wake an extraordinary legacy of protest 
songs and union activism. 

Ella May Wiggins’s protracted struggles with poverty, factory Inbox, and 
motherhood shaped both her balladry and her union activism. Like many of the 
other rural white migrants drawn to the Carolina Piedmont’s textile mills for a 
chance at a better life, Wiggins hailed from southern Appalachia. She was born in 
1900 into a large farming family, the second of at least twelve children, near the 
mountain town of Sevierville, Tennessee, on the edge of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. (Fewer than fifty years later, the nearby rural community of Locust Ridge 
would produce another gifted singer and songwriter named Dolly Parton.) Her 
father, James A. May, a native of northwest Georgia, struggled to scratch out a 
living for his family on a rocky hillside farm, bucaround 1906 exhausted soil and a 
series of poor harvests drove the Mays across the mountains to Cherokee County, 
North Carolina, where James May found work first as a railroad construction 
laborer and then as a logges* 

Ella May's adolescence accustomed her to strenuous physical labor and the 
rough-and-tumble existence of a logging family in southern Appalachia, The 
Mays led a rootless, nomadic life, making their home in shanties and converted 
boxcars and, when a stand of timber played out, following the march of the lum- 
bet camps back and forth across the Blue Ridge Mountains of western North 
Carolina. Fila and her mother, Catherine Maples May, the granddaughter of Ger- 
man immigrants, earned much-needed cash by boiling and scrubbing the grimy 
work clothes worn by bachelor loggers. After the workday had ended, the teen- 
aged Billa sang for the loggers and their families, already displaying the budding 
talent that would later win her widespread acclaim during the Gastonia Textile 
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Strike. “Shewas popular in camp, for she was a ‘purty young ‘un,”” her biographer 
Margaret Larkin wrote in a November 1929 New Masses article. “She had a fine, 
ringing voice, and nobody else could sing ‘Little Mary Phagan, ‘Lord Lovel,’ and 
“Sweet William’ with such plaintive sweetness as she.”* 

When Ella was around fourteen years old, she married John Wiggins, a hand- 
some but shiftless logger seven years her senior. She remained close to her family, 
though, and the next few years brought a series of tragedies that decimated the 
May houschold. Between 1914 and 1919, she lost her maternal grandmother and 
four of her younger siblings, including a brother named Lewis Jackson who was 
accidentally shot to death a few days shy of his sixth birthday by another one of 
her brothers who, as the attending doctor explained on the death certificate, was 
“fidling [sie] with a gun.” Another sibling, a four-year-old sister named Hattie, 
succumbed to an advanced stage of uncinariasis, and the doctor who certified 
her death noted, “in fact, the whole family is infected with Hook-worm disease” 
‘The hardest blow came in June 1919 when, at the age of forty-nine, James May 
was crushed to death by a log while cutting timber for the Champion Fiber Com- 
pany near Andrews, North Carolina. With no adult male breadwinner to provide 
for them, her widowed mother and her surviving siblings moved into the Wig- 
gins household with Ella, John, and their two young daughters in Smokemont, 
a Champion Fiber Company lumber mill town in nearby Swain County, North 
Carolina. The following year, in May 1920, Catherine May died at the age of thirty- 
nine of kidney failure after languishing in a coma for a month and a half. When 
the western North Carolina lumber industry collapsed a couple of years later and 
with few remaining family members to tie Ella to the area, the Wigginses, like 
thousands of other hard-pressed mountain families, drifted down into the indus- 
trializing Carolina Piedmont in search of steadier work.‘ 

Ella May Wiggins’s desire for a better life for herself and her children took the 
family back and forth across North and South Carolina to a series of sharecrop- 
per farms and textile towns. Around 1924, the Wiggins family settled in Gaston 
County, where Ella drifted from mill to mill in a futile search for a job that paid 
decent wages and offered a sense of personal satisfaction. Meanwhile, John Wig- 
gins loafed and drank and often deserted the family for days, sometimes weeks, 
on end. “My daddy wasn’t too much,” daughter Millie recalled years later. “He'd 
cometo sce uslong enough to get mama ‘in the family way.’ She'd give him money 
to get groceries, and then he wouldn't come back for two weeks.” Around 1926, 
John Wiggins abandoned the family for good.’ 

Ella May Wiggins entered wage work during an unprecedented period of eco- 
nomic crisis and turmoil in the Carolina Piedmont textile industry. World Wer 
Thad ushered in a time of booming prosperity in southern cotton mills, fueled 
largely by government defense orders for uniforms, tents, and war material. Thou- 
sands of new jobs opened in the mills, and wages soared to all-time highs, in some 
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cases tripling bevween 1915 and 1920. Soon, millhands were purchasing Model T 
Fords, radios, phonograph records, furniture suites, and myriad other consumer 
products, often on the installment plan, But in the mid-1920s, as the market for 
cloth and cotton goods began to shrink, a depession steuck the southern textile 
industry with a punishing force, throwing tens of thousands of mill workers out of 
work. In addition to instituting massive layofTs, mill superintendents responded 
t0 the economic crisis by slashing wages, installing more efficient machinery, and 
adopting new scientific managerial practices. Chief among these new managerial 
practices was the notorious “stretch-out” system, the name millhands used to de- 
scribe the combination of labor-saving machinery and workload redistributions 
that not only often doubled the amount of work required of spinners and weavers 
but also reduced theit wages. “I used to tend forty-eight looms,” complained a 
South Carolina weaver in 1929, “while under the stretch-out I have to tend ninety 
looms, and I couldn't do it. Three years ago Twas makin’ over sig a week. Now T 
make $17.70.” By the late 19208, some mill workers’ wages sank as lowas $5 a week. 
Many Piedmont millhands became unable to pay off the automobiles, furnitare, 
and radios they had purchased on credit, and additional durable goods were now 
completely out of reach. The devastating economic downturn, which thwarted 





their participation in America’s consumer culture and made it nearly impossible 
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to support their families adequately, leit many millhands like Ella May Wig gins 
feeling angry and betrayed. 

By 1926, at the height of the stretch-out, Ella May Wiggins was working sixty 
hours a week as a spinner on the graveyard shift at the 12,000-spindle American 
Mill No. 1, a manufacturer of automobile tire cord fabric for Goodyear and Fire- 
stone, in Bessemer City, six miles west of Gastonia. Her eleven-hour weekday 
shifts, plus « half-day on Saturdays, standing in one place tending rows of clatter- 
ing machines in the stiflingly hot, lint-choked mill, exhausted her. But when she 
returned home in the morning, there was breakfast to cook, dishes to wash, clothes 
to mend, and children to mind. Only twenty-nine, she had given birth to nine 
children, but had lost four of them in quick succession to the combined effects of 
malnuttition and disease. As her family’s sole breadwinner, she struggled to raise 
her five surviving children, the oldest of whom was only eleven, on her weekly 
wages of 89. A nagging sense of failure and guilt plagued her. “How can I send my 
children to school,” she demanded in 1929, “when I can’t make enough to clothe 
them decently? When I go to the mill at night Thave to lock them up at night all 
by their lone selves. I can’t hire anyone to look after them. Last winter when two 
of them were sick with the flu I had to leave them at home in bed when I went to 
work. I can’t get them enough good clothes to send them to Sunday School.” 

Ella May Wiggins’s plight was common for female textile workers, whose 
wages hovered ncar the bottom of the wage scale in one of the nation’s lowest- 
paying industries, but she dealt with her hardships as a single working mother 
in ways that often defied community standards of proper behavior. Headstrong 
and self-reliant, she reclaimed her maiden name after her husband deserted her. 
Although still legally married to John Wiggins, she also entered into a sexual re- 
lationship with her cousin, Charlie Shope, conceived a daughter by him, and then 
recorded his name as the child’s father on the birth certificate. She also defied the 
racial norms of Jim Crow North Carolina. Unlike the other white millhands at the 
plant in which she worked, she chose to live in a wooden shack in Stumptown, 
an African American hamlet on the outskirts of Bessemer City, rather than rent 
a. company-owned house in the mill village. According to David Clark, editor 
of the pro-business Sonthern Textile Bulletin, a Charlotte-based industry trade jou:- 
nal that published a vicious editorial denouncing Wiggins after her death, “Her 
reputation was so bad that she had, long before she ever heard of communism, 
been requested to move out of several mill villages. She was a ‘hard boiled’ type of 
woman who loved a quarrel and a fight, and her home,” it added cryptically, “had 
been the scene of many disorders.” ‘Then, in the spring and summer of 1929, the 
Gastonia Textile Strike transformed the twenty-nine-year old singlemother of five 
into an acclaimed grassroots labor leader and union balladeer.* 

‘The Gastonia Textile Strike of 1929, which catapulted Ella May Wiggins to 
international acclaim as a labor martyr, was part of a much larger, region-wide 
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labor revolt. During the spring of 1929 a series of textile strikes swept across the 
Piedmont South, resulting in bitter standoffs between mill owners and millhands, 
as well as divisions hetween strikers and nonunion workers, that disrupted pat- 
terns of everyday industrial life in textile mill communities across the region. 
Labor conflict first broke out in March 199 in two rayon plants in Elizabethton, 
‘Tennessee, and then spread to the textile towns of the Carolina Piedmont. “Textile 
rll strikes flared up last week like fire in broom straw across the face of the indus- 
trial South,” Time magazine reported in an April 15, 1929, article titled “Southern 
Stirrings.” “Though their causes were not directly related, they were all symptom- 
atic of larger stirsings in that rapidly developing region.” That year, eighty-one 
strikes, involving more than 79,000 workers, erupted in South Carolina alone. In 
a particulacly appalling episode in October 1929, special sherift’s deputies fired 
into acrowd of unarmed picketers at the Baldwin Mill in Marion, North Carolina, 
killing six and wounding twenty-five others.’ 

The most infamous strike thatyear occurred in Gastonia, a small industrial city 
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‘of some 20,000 residents located twenty miles west of Charlotte. With one hun- 
dred mills within its borders, Gaston County contained more textile plants than 
anyother county in the South and the third most in thenation. Its county seat and 
largest city, Gastonia, touted as “The Combed Yarn Center ofthe South” and “The 
South's City of Spindles,” reigned as the world’s leading textile-manufacturing 
center. There, the strike revolved around the Loray Mill, a massive six-story brick 
factory that manufactured combed yarn and automobile tire cord fabric. With 
2,200 workers and 132,000 spindles, the mill, a subsidiary of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, was the largest textile plant in Gaston 
County and had been the first in the county to introduce the siretch-out system. 
In 1927, under these new cost-cutting measures, the Loray Mill superintendent 
had laid off one-thitd of the plant’s 3,500 employees and trimmed a half-million 
dollars from the annual payroll without sacrificing production. After the layoffs, 
those millhands who still had jobs scrambled even harder to make a living under 
the nerve-racking pressures of sped-up work rhythms and thinner pay envelopes. 
“We worked 13 hours a day, and we were so stretched out that lots of times we 
didn’t stop for anything,” recalled one Loray Mill spinner. “Sometimes we took 
sandwiches to work, and ate them as we worked. Sometimes we didn’t even get 
to eat them, If we coulda’t keep our work up like [the bosses] wanted us to, they 
would curse us and threaten to fire us.”* 

Although only one of literally dozens of episodes of labor strife that rocked 
Piedmont textile communities in 1929, the Gastonia strike captured more national 
and international media attention than any of the others because of the sensa- 
tional murders of Police Chief Orville F. Aderholt and Ella May Wiggins, and, 
equally important, because, unlike all of the other conflicts, it was orchestrated by 
a New York-based Communist trade union, the recently formed National Textile 
Workers’ Union (Nt wu). In the following decades, the Gastonia Textile Strike of 
1929 would achieve infamy as one of the bitterest labor struggles in the history of 
the union-busting South, an episode of industrial strife whose outbursts of anti- 
labor violence, deep social divisions, and intense red-baiting prompted a New York 
Times ceporter to describe it as nothing short of a “class war.”" 

‘The Gastonia strike began on April 1, 1929, when 1,800 Loray Mill workers 
walked off their jobs to protest the intolerable shop floor conditions under the 
stretch-out. Under the local leadership of Fred E. Beal, a thirty-three-year-old 
‘Massachusetts Communist who had secretly been organizing a union local in the 
plant since January, the srw promptly called strike. Among other concessions, 
the strikers demanded a minimum s20 weekly wage, a forty-hour work week, 
union recognition, and the abolition of the hated stretch-out system. Within a 
few weeks, Ella May Wiggins and hundreds of other workers from surrounding 
Gaston County mills joined the rebellion.” 

‘Two days after the Loray strike began, Governor O. Max Gardner, himself the 
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owner of a textile mill in adjacent Cleveland County, sent five companies of Na- 
tional Guardsmen to the city to protect mill property and to maintain order on 
the picket line. The pro-business city newspaper, the Gastonia Daily Gazeite, exac~ 
exbated the already-heightened tensions in the community by publishing inflam- 
matory anti-Communist editorials and a series of full-page advertisements paid 
for by a group calling itself “Citizens of Gaston County” One of these advertise- 
ments, captioned “Red Russianism Lifts Its Gory Hands Right Here in Gastonia,” 
declared that the srwv “seeks the overthrow of capital, business, and all of the 
established social order. . . . It has no religion, it has no color line, it believes in 
free love—it advocates the destruction of all those things which the people of 
the South and of the United States hold sacred.” When the governor withdrew 
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some of the state troops, mill owners and civicleaders organized a vigilante group 
called the “Committee of One Hundred” to patrol the strike zone. Shortly after 
midnight on April18, using sledgehammers and crowbars, the Committee’s mob 
demolished the Nrwu’s strike headquarters and relief store. Three weeks later, 
the Loray Mill evicted striking workers and their families from company-owned 
houses, and the union set up a tent colony a few blocks from the mill. “All over 
our village,” one striker remembered, “you could see whole families with their 
household belongings in the street— sometimes in the pouring down rain, and 
Jots of them with their little children and babies.” By the end of April, most of the 
strikers in Gastonia and Bessemer City had returned to the mills, with only some 
three hundred steadfast strikers, including Ella May Wiggins, remaining on the 
picket lines and attending the mass meetings.’ 

Over the next few months, however, the violence escalated. On the night of 
June 7, Gastonia police chief Orville F. Adesholt and several of his officers, at 
least two of whom were drunk, raided the union’s newly rebuilt headquarters and 
tent colony that sheltered the evicted strikers’ families. When armed union guards 
demanded to see a search warrant, one of the police officers snarled, “We don't 
need any god-damned warrant.” Then, as another policeman scufiled witha union 
guard, shots rang out. A running gun battle ensued, and when the gunfire ceased, 
the police chief, three of his officers, and one union guard lay wounded. Chief 
Aderholt died the next morning. More than seventy organizers and strikers were 
arrested, and eventually sixteen of them, including Fred F. Beal and Vera Buch, 
the Nrwu's deputy strike leader, were indicted for first-degree murder and con- 
spiracy and put on trial, through a change of venue, in nearby Charlotte. Through- 
out the remainder of the five-and-half-month strike, night-riding bands of hired 
mill thugs continued to destroy union property, kidnap and savagely beat union 
organizers, and terrorize the three hundred or so hold-out strikers and their fami- 
lies."* 

Interestingly, the mill thugs seemed least able to intimidate the determined 
mill mothers and teenage girls, including Ella May Wiggins, who enthusiastically 
hurled themselves into the front ranks of the public protests. “If Gastonia has 
never realized that militant women were within its bounds,” wrote a Charloite Ob- 
server zeporter only days after the strike began, “it certainly knows itnow!” In Gas- 
tonia, as elsewhere across the southern Piedmont that spring and summer, what 
one newspaper called the strike’s “holiday-like atmosphere” opened new public 
opportunities for women to serve in their union locals, perform strike committee 
work, deliver speeches, distribute food and relief supplies, and march on picket 
lines. It also offered Gastonia’s young working-class flappers the chance to flout 
community standards of acceptable dress and behavior. “'To younger girls of the 
mill village,’ observed a Charlotte News reporter, “the strike is a thrilling affair. Ic 
gives them an excuse to ramble about at leisure, chatting with their friends, and 
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hoping for more excitement. Many of them are wearing knickers or overalls, not 
at all disconcerted by the contrast of these utilitarian garments with lacy collars 
or other feminine adornments.” 

‘The mannish attire and raucous behavior of these female strikers disturbed 
religiously devout members of Gastonia’s textile mill communities. “It isn't decent 
for a respectable lady to go on the streets,” one disgusted Loray millhand who 
refused to strike wrote to the Gastonia Daily Gaxette. “Ihave seen the young girls, 
mean the strikers, going up and down the street with old overalls on and men’s 
caps, with the bills turned behind, cussing us, calling the cops all kinds of disty 
things and us people who are trying to work, until P'm sick and tired.” Butit was 
not the teenaged flappers but the married women and working mothers between 
theages of eighteen and thirty —the backbone of the xtwv local—who routindy 
stood up to National Guardsmen and police officers on the picket lines. “One 
woman carried a baby in one arm and a big knotted stick in the other,” reported 
a Charbtte Olserver correspondent of one such confrontation. “Another woman, 
apparently in her twenties, fought her way through] the crowd to the front ranks 
of the strikers and shook a half-inch pipe at one of the guardsmen.” 

Aside from the Communist union’s involvement and the repressive anti-union 
violence that punctuated the conflict, perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
Gastonia Textile Strike of 1929 was the original protest songs thatstriking workers 
composed and the integral role that these songs played in the conflict. Although 
songs of social protest had deep roots in the South, the Gastonia strike marked 
the first labor conflict in the region to produce a large documented repertoire of 
protest songs written specifically for the occasion. In pat this resulted from the 
fact that singing constituted a key element of the nrwv’s calculated strategy for 
building a strong, viable anion movement in the hostile, strikebreaking atmo- 
sphere of the American South, Strike leader Fred E, Beal, a veteran of several 
New England textile strikes, encouraged Gastonia strikers from the onset of the 
conflict to sing. “From experience,” he later wrote, “I knew the tremendous value 
of singing the right songs ona picket line. These workers knew none of the union's 
strike songs. To overcome this, I typed a number of copies of Solidarity and told 
them to sing it to the tune of Glory, Glory Hallelujah.” Beal and his staff of chiefly 
northern and midwestern organizers also taught Gastonia suikers several other 
labor anthems, including such Industrial Workers of the World (rw) standards 
as “Casey Jones—The Union Scab,” “The Preacher and the Slave,” and “The 
‘Tramp.” But the Gastonia strike also produced a significant number of worker- 
composed songs in part because singing and ballad-making complemented the 
industrial folkways of the striking workers, especially the middle-aged women 
who, according to Vera Buch, “knewany numberof ballads, most of them rather 
mournful.”” 

Gastonia strikers composed no fewer than thisty protest songs to describe the 
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grim plight of the cotton mill workers, outline the broader issues of the strike, 
and chronicle the major events of the conflict. Since such songs were designed 
to encourage mess political mobilization, and since it was easier to compose new 
lyrics than new melodies, striking workers simply fitted new words to existing 
favorite tunes, One striker, an cleven-year-old spare hand named Odell Corley, 
wrote several strike ballads, including “Up in Old Loray,” which she set to the 
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tune of the mournful traditional song “On Top of Old Smoky.” As historians 
have noted, Corley replaced “the false-hearted lover with a crooked boss and the 
betrayed woman with a spirited striker.” One particularly poetic stanza warned: 


The bosses will starve you, 
‘They'll tell you more lies 

‘Than theze’s crossties on the railroads, 
Orstats in the skies. 


Another young Loray striker named Kermit Hardin wrote “Union Boys,” which he 
modeled on Al Jolson'’s million-selling hit song “Sonny Boy,” featured in Warner 
Brothers’s 1928 “talkie” The Singing Fool." 

Several organizers and journalists remarked on the strikers’ penchant for com- 
posing their own protest songs. “A workers’ string orchestra played songs written 
by the workers themselves,” commented a correspondent for the Daily Warker, 
the Communist Party’s newspaper, in his coverage of one of the Nw 
picnics. Communist editor Bill Dunne also took note of the strike 
positions he heard at a joint labor conference and defense rally in Bessemer City. 
“A remarkable feature of these two gatherings,” he observed, “was the singing of 
union songs composed by the union members themselves and set to the crooning 
airs of southern folk music. The southern class struggle,” he added, “is develop- 
ing its own battle songs already.” Journalist Margarct Larkin, herself an amateur 
folklorist, ballad collector, and singer-songwriter (Alfred A. Knopf would pub- 
lish her important collection, Singing Comboys:.A Book of Western Songs, in 1931), was 
keenly interested, as she wrote, in the “Song Ballets’ which had been [com|posed 
by various poet-singess. At first, I thought that they must be parodies of songs 
their authors knew,” she confessed. “So I asked the singers to give me the original 
words in every case. I found that phrases from the originals or from other famil- 
iar ballads were sometimes incorporated into these, but that the heart of the song 
was always the author's awn.” Larkin predicted that the Gastonia strike songs “are 
destined to be the battle songs of the coming industrial struggle. 

Although men and boys did write a few strike songs, women and teenaged gisls 
appear to have been the principal composers of new ballads for the strike. Ballad 
composing in particular accorded women a status and prestige in their communi- 
ties usually unavailable to them under peaceful conditions. Tr also offered women 
and girls opportunities to speak out on issues of importance to them, and no 
issues figured more prominently in their songs than the plight of wage-earning 
mothers and their children. For example, Daisy McDonald, a Loray spinner who 
supported her tubercular husband and seven children on 112.90 a week, wrote 
“The Speakers Didn't Mind,” a nine-stanza ballad that chronicled the arrest of the 
strike leaders, the terrorizing of strikers and their families, and the destruction of 
the tent colony. Two stanzas recounted: 
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FACE DEATH AND LONG IMPRISONMENT! 


DEFEAT THE BOSSES CONSPIRACY 
TO PREVENT ORGANIZING THE SOUTH Hoes 
DEFEND THE RIGHT TO ORGANIZE /, 


They arrested the men, left the women alone, 

To do the best they cans 

‘They tore down the tents, run them out in the woods, 
“If you starve we don’t give a damn.” 


Our poor little children had no homes, 

‘They were left in the streets to roam; 

But the w.r.x. [Workers’ International Relief] put up more tents and said, 
“Children, come on back home.”* 


Whether they were classic labor anthems introduced by the wtwu or new numbers 
written by the workers themselves, protest songs played a pivoral role through- 
out the Gastonia textile strike. Singing such songs united beleaguered strikers in 
public displays of union solidarity, expressed the shared grievances of the strikers, 
and revived flagging enthusiasms the doomed strike dragged on. Such functions 
were crucial in sustaining the prolonged Gastonia strike amidst the brutally re- 
pressive campaign waged by the powerful combined forces of textile mill owners, 
civic leaders, National Guardsmen, and local law enforcement officers.* 

By far, the most famous balladeer to emerge out of the Gastonia strike was Ella 
May Wiggins, whom the Communist press hailed as “the songstress of working 
class revolt in the South.” According to Margaret Larkin, “When the National 
‘Textile Workers’ Union called a strike in her mill, Ella May was one of the first to 
join. Then there opened for her six months of intense, eager living. Like many an- 
other mill worker whose life has been castin a drab, uneventful pattern by the mill, 
she gloried in the vivid strike. Meetings, speeches, picket lines, and that strange 
mass power we call solidarity, developed the latent talents of the spinner from the 
mountains. She learned to speak; she worked on committees; she helped give out 
relief; she organized for the defense of imprisoned strikers. She was proud that 
she could keep neat and accurate account books.” Wiggins, recalled Vera Buch, 
was a “person of unusual intelligence who grasped every feature of the strike and 
could explain it in her own words.”* 

Wiggins served on the strike committee of her union local, and was also active 
in the strike-related efforts of the International Labor Defense (11.p) and the 
Workers’ International Relief (wrn) in Gaston County, for which she was black- 
listed at American Cotton Mills, Inc. In early May, she traveled to Washington, 
D.C.,as part of an eleven-member delegation of Gaston County strikers in hopes 
of testifying before a U.S. Senate committee then investigating labor ‘conditions in. 
the southern textile industry; the committee, perhaps not coincidentally, abruptly 
adjourned. However, while there Wiggins made national news when, during a 
chance encounterin the halls of the U.S. Capitol Building, she angrily confronted 
North Carolina's junior senator, Lee Slater Overman, about how her mill wages 
prevented her from clothing her children decently and sending them to school. 
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Wiggins also distinguished herself as one of the few strikers who actually em- 
braced the nrw0’s official policy of full racial equality and union integration, 
and she joined forces with Otto Hall, a black ntwU organizer, to actively recruit 
Bessemer City’s African American workers into the union during the strike—an 
exceptionally difficult and potentially dangerous task given the racial climate of 
the Jim Crow South. Many white Gaston County strikers balked at the union’s 
racially inclusive policy, which was based upon a directive issued by the Comin 
tern's Sixth World Congress in Moscow in 1928. After being informed of it during 
a speech in Gastonia by Nrwu General Secretary Albert Weisbord in early May 
1929, few ofthe white strikers stormed out of the meeting in protest. Even those 
millhands who remained in the dwindling ranks of the wtwu often disregarded 
the union's highly unpopular interracial principle. At a Bessemer City meeting in 
late April, for example, white strikers cordoned off a portion of the meeting hall 
with a rope in order to segregate themselves from the African American strikers, 
but the editorof the Lalor Definder recalled that Ella May Wiggins, in a display of 
her progressive stance on racial issues, was “the only one that would dare t0 get on 
the other side [of the rope] and walk amongst the colored.” 

Although her life experiences were not especially unusual among other white 
Carolina Piedmont millhands, Wiggins dew from them an unusually enlightened 
racial attitude and sense of social justice. Before settling in Gaston County, Wig- 
gins had toiled as an agricultural laborer in Cowpens, South Carolina, where she 
picked cotton ona plantation alongside black farm laborers, and she later worked 
with African Americans at American Mill No. 1, although not in the same de- 
partment, Prior to the 1960s, all but a tiny percentage—usually only two to three 
percent—of the labor force employed in the southern Piedmont’s textile mills 
was comprised of native-born white workers, However, American Cotton Millsin 
Bessemer City where Wiggins worked was notorious among Gaston County tex- 
tile plants for its unusually low wages and miserable working conditions. Within 
the firm’s two mills, roughly half of the more than three hundred employees were 
Aftican Americans, many of whom worked at the heaviest and dirtiest jobs such 
as unloading, unpacking, and cleaning the five- to six-hundred-pound bales of 
compressed cotton in the hot, dusty initial stages of production. Wiggins lived 
among these African American millhands in Stumptown and knew many of them 
personally. One African American neighbor sometimes sent her fifteen-year-old 
daughter to care for Wiggins’s children while Wiggins was at work. As an oxga- 
nizer, Wiggins drew upon the close personal relationships she had forged with her 
‘African American neighbors to persuade some of those who worked at American 
Mills to sign union cards and join the nt v's strike. “I know the colored don’t 
like us,” she once confided to Vera Buch, one of the two principal wu organiz~ 
exs for Bessemer City. “But if they see you're poor and humble like themselves, 
they'll listen to you.” Wiggins, Buch remarked, “understood immediately without 
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argument the value of our union principle of racial equality,” and she believed 
that “even more than Communism, it was [Wiggins’] appeal to the black people, 
and especially her role in their organization, that incensed mill owners and like- 
minded people in the South.” 

Margaret Larkin, who published two insightful 1929 articles on the Gastonia 
balladeer for The Nation and New Masses, attributed Wiggins’s union activism and 
her vision of social justice to her heartbreaking experiences as a single working 
mother. Wiggins saw the union as the best hope for herself and her children, and 
she was determined to help them escape the life of factory drudgery she knew, “T 
never made no more than nine dollarsa week, and you can'tdo fora family on such 
money,” Wiggins told crowds of fellow strikers in her speeches. “I’m the mother 
of nine. Four died with the whooping cough. Iwas working nights, and I asked 
the super to put me on days, so’s I could tend ‘em when they had their bad spells. 
But he wouldn't. ... So [had to quit, and then there wasn’t no money for medi- 
cine, and they just died. I couldn't do for my children any more than you women 
on the money we git [sc]. That’s why I come out for the union, and why we all got 
to stand for the union, so’s we can do better for our children, and they won't have 
lives like we got.”* 

Margaret Larkin first met Ella May Wiggins at an outdoor strike rally near the 
Gaston County textile town of Mount Holly on August 25, 1929, three weeks be- 
fore Wiggins’s death. A lefrwing journalist from New York City, Larkin had come 
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south that summer with her husband, Liston M. Oak, the publicity director of the 
11, to cover the upcoming Charlotte trial of the sixteen wrwu membersaccused 
of murdering Gastonia police chief Orville F. Aderholt. On this particular day, 
despite occasional rain showers, more than five hundred people had gathered at 
an all-day “speakin’” and barbecue. When Larkin arrived, she later wrote, Wiggins 
was leading the assembled group in a rousing rendition of “Chief Aderholt,” a 
ballad she had composed about the death of the Gastonia police chief and che legal 
frame-up of the union organizers and strikers charged in his shooting. Wiggins 
was a “slightly woman,” Larkin observed, “rather short and round,” with “bobbed 
brown hair” and “lively brown eyes that had survived the early aging of the South- 
ern working woman.”” 

What deeply impressed Larkin, though, was Wiggins’s powerful, ringing alto 
voice and the crowd's enthusiastic response to her songs. “She had a clear, true 
tone in her untaught voice,” wrote Larkin, “an uamodulated vibrancy that touches 
the emotions more nearly than the purer notes of trained singers.” Hundreds of 
workers gathered around the makeshift speaker's platform, “their faces upturned 
to the singer, their lips following the words,” captivated by Wiggins’s stirring 
singing: 





We're going to have a union all over the South, 
‘Where we can wear good clothing and live ina better house. 
Now we must stand together and to the bosses reply, 

We'll never, no, we'll never let our union die. 


Wiggins’: ballad, Larkin concluded, was “better than a hundred speeches,” be- 
cause it “would travel through the textile towns, telling better than speeches or 
leaflets of the people’s faith in the union to give them a better life.”™* 

Although Wiggins was an inspiring speaker who could distill the central griev- 
ances of the strike into simple, compelling stories, her remarkable collection of 
ballads remains her primary contribution to the Gastonia Textile Strike. During 
the strike she reportedly composed at least twenty-one songs championing the 
union’s cause, including “All Around the Jailhouse,” “The Big Fat Boss and the 
Workers,” “Chief Aderholt,” “Come and Join the 1.1.p.,” “Iwo Little Strikers,” 
and “The Mill Mother’s Song.” And like the other women balladeers, Wiggins 
constructed many of her songs around her concerns as a wage-earning mother. 
According to Margaret Larkin, Wiggins modeled her “strike ballets,” as she called 
them, on “old mountain ballads” that she had learned as a girl growing up in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains of western North Carolina. But, like other Gastonia strike 
balladcees, she also borrowed melodies from current commercial hillbilly records, 
particularly those songs that were deeply marked by sorrow, death, and tragedy. 
Wiggins based “All Around the Jailhouse,” for example, on Jimmie Rodgers’s 
best-selling Victor recording of “Waiting fora Train,” which was issued less than 
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two months before the Gastonia strike began. Vernon Dalhart’s 1925 Columbia 
recording of “The Death of Floyd Collins,” a topical ballad written that same 
year about a doomed Kentucky cave explorer, apparently provided the tune for 
her “Chief Aderholt.” The other side of Dalhart’s best-selling disc contained his 
version of “Little Mary Phagan,” a topical ballad about the 1915 murder of an 
Atlanta factory girl. Ella May Wiggins adopted its melody for “The Mill Mother's 
Song.” 

Of the more than twenty strike songs she composed, the most famous is “he 
Mill Mother's Song,” a beautiful blues ballad that Margaret Larkin described as 
a “classic expression of a working mother’s love.” The song, sung at Wiggins’s 
September 17, 1929, funeral by a fellow female striker, is now better known as 
“Mill Mother's Lament” after folklorist John Greenway re-titled it in his 1953 study 
American Filksongs of Protest. in the song, Wiggins condemns industrial capitalism 
foressentially making itimpossible for working mothers to fulfill their traditional 
responsibilities of homemaking and childrearing. Not only do textile mill owners 
prevent her from caring for herchildren during the eleven-hour shifts she is forced 
to work, she asserts, but they also refuse to pay hera decent wage with which to 
provide her children the food and clothing they need. Wiggins concludes her song 
with a rousing call for grassroots political action that would, according to her, 
improve herand her fellow millhands’ deplorable plight. The original version of 
Wiggins’s song, published posthumously in the October 1929 issue of the Labor 
Defender, goes: 


We leave our home in the morning, 
We kiss our children good-bye, 
While we slave for the bosses, 

Our children scream and cry. 


And when we draw our money, 
Our grocery bills to pay, 

Nota cent to spend for clothing, 
Nota cent to lay away. 


And on that very evening, 

Our little son will say, 

“I need some shoes, dear mother, 
And so does sister May.” 


How it grieves the heart of a mother, 
You every one must know; 

But we car’t buy for our children, 
Our wages are too low. 
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Now listen to me, workers, 
Both women and men, 

We are sure to win our union, 
Tfall would enter in. 


Thope this will bea warning, 
Thope you will understand, 
‘And help us win our victory, 
‘And lend to us a hand. 


tis for our little children 

‘That seem to us so dear, 

But for us nor them, dear workers, 
‘The bosses do not care. 


But understand, all workers, 
(Our union they do fear, 

Let’s stand together, workers, 
‘And have a union here.” 


‘Time and again, Wiggins sang “The Mill Mother's Song” and her other home- 
spun ballads from the beds of trucks and on speakers’ platforms at strike meet- 
ings throughout Gaston County during the spring and summer of ig29. As Vera 
Buch recalled, “She would write little ballads about the strike, set them to some 
well-known ballad tune, and sing them from the platform in a rich alto voice. 
Her rather gaunt face would light up and soften as she sang; her hazel eyes would 
shine; she became for the moment beautiful.” Fred E. Beal, in his 1937 autobiog- 
raphy, Preletarian Journey: New England, Gastonia, Mascon, likewise remembered her 
asa central figure at the union's nightly meetings. “No evening passed,” he later 
wrote, 


without getting a new song from our Ella May, the minstrel of our strike. She 
would stand somewhere in a comer, chewing tobacco or snuff and fumbling 
over notes of a new poem scribbled on the back of a union leaflet. Suddenly 
someone would call for her to sing and other voices would take up the sugges- 
tion. Then in a deep, resonant voice she would give a simple ballad. . . . The 
crowd would join in with an old refrain and Ella May would add verse after verse 
to her song. From these the singers would drift into spirituals or hymns and 
manya ‘praise-the-Lord’ would resound through the quiet night.** 





As both Larkin’s and Beal’ colosful descriptions reveal, Wiggins transformed 
her personal experiences into universal songs that spoke directly to other textile 
workers, especially mill mothers, and through such songs she inspired support 
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forthe union among her fellow millhands. “When Ella May sang, ‘How it grieves 
the heart ofa mother/You every one must know . . every woman in her audience 
did know, and responded to the common feeling,” observed Larkin. “When she 
sang, ‘We're going to havea union all over the South, the strike meetings thrilled 
to the ring of militancy in her voice.”* 

Wiggins’s influential role as an inspiring speaker and balladeer won her praise 
from union leaders, fellow strikers,and Communist editors. But, on the other side 
of the picket line, she was singled out by textile manufacturers and civic leaders 
as a target for anti-union reprisals. Fellow strikers firmly believed that the Loray 
Mill’s gun thugs had deliberately targeted her for assassination because of her 
influential role asa strike balladeer and her unswerving dedication to the union. 
“The bosses hated Ella May,” claimed one striker, “because she made up songs, 
and was always at the speakings. They aimed to git [si] Ella May.” And they suc- 
ceeded. On September 14, 1929, in broad daylight, a caravan of gun thugs am- 
bushed a truckload of unarmed Bessemer City strikers en route to a union rally 
in South Gastonia, and shot Wiggins, then pregnant with her tenth child, in the 
chest. “Lord-a-mercy,” sensationalized newspaper articles claimed she gasped as 
she slumped against two strikers standing beside her, “they done shot and killed 
me.” Shortly after her murder, the Gastonia strike collapsed."* 

Wiggins’s murder raised a firestorm of nationwide protest. “The State of North 
Carolina stands shamed and disgraced by this inhuman crime,” proclaimed the 
Raleigh Navs and Oherver, and elsewhere, in an account of her September 17 
funeral in Bessemer City, the newspaper published a front-page photograph of 
her five orphaned children, the oldest, eleven-year-old Mystle, holding the young- 
est, thirteen-month-old Charlotte. Outside of the South, dozens of editorials with 
such titles as “Where the Brute Reigns,” “A Southern Reign of Terror,” and “Time 
to Stop Lynching” also condemned her mob slaying. Wiggins’s murder propelled 
her to posthumous international acclaim in leftist political circles. Communist 
newspapers and magazines eulogized her as a “fearless class war fighter” and a 
“martyr foran organized South,” and added their voices to the rising chorus of ib- 
eral and leftwing organizations across the nation that protested her cold-blooded 
murder and demanded that her killers be brought to justice. But no one was ever 
convicted of her slaying. On March 6, 1930, despite the testimony of more than 
fifty eyewitnesses, a Charlotte jury took only half an hour of deliberation to acquit 
the five Loray Mill employees indicted for her murder. “We knew no one would 
be punished,” Fred E. Beal later wrote. “She was not a boss’s wife. She was only a 
working woman. It's no crime in the South to kill a mill worker.” 

But Wiggins’s martyrdom, combined with the accounts of her hardscrabble life 
and stalwart union activism, ensured her immortality. She appeared as a major 
character in Mary Heaton Vorse’s 1930 novel Strikel, the first of six now-largely 
forgotten proletarian novels inspired by the Gastonia ‘Textile Strike of 1929 that 
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were published in the half-decade following the event. But Wiggins’s most endur- 
ing legacy rests on her “strike ballets,” and due primarily to the ballad-collecting 
efforts of Margaret Larkin, six of Wiggins’s complete songs have survived. Al- 
though most of the Gastonia strike songs were ephemeral, chiefly concerned with 
specific personalities and events that quickly faded from national headlines once 
the strike was broken, a few of Wiggins’s strike songs reached audiences far be- 
yond the Carolina Piedmont. In the fall of 1929, after the strike ended, Margaret 
Larkin returned to New York City, where she introduced Wig gins’s strike ballads 
to sympathetic lefiwing crowds through her national magazine articles and, as 
a singer and guitarist, through her Greenwich Village folk concerts. Wiggins’s 
ballads became influential as protest song models for Popular Front songwriters 
such as Woody Guthrie, Pete Seeger, and Lee Hays during the late 190s and early 
1940s, and emerged in more mainstream circles at the height of the Cold War. 
University of Colorado folklorist Joha Greenway published five of Wiggins’s sur- 
viving ballads in American Folkcongs of Protest(ags3), pioneering study of grassroots 
labor and political songs. In 1955, Greenway, himself an accomplished folk revival 
singer and guitarist, cuta version of Ella May Wiggins’s “Chief Aderholt” for his, 
Riverside concept album, Averican Industrial Folksongs. One year later, Pete Seeger 
recorded her “Mill Mother's Song” under the title of “Mill Mother's Lament” for 
his Folkways album, American Indastrial Ballads. Wiggins’s strike songs have also 
appeared in numerous song anthologies and labor pamphlets, including Hard Hi- 
ting Songs for Hard-Hit People (1967), Working Women's Music: The Song: and Struggles of 
Women in the Cotton Milks, Textile Plants and Needle Trades(1976),and Let's Stand Together: 
The Story of Ella Mee sic] Wiggins 1979). By the time this last booklet was published, 
the words that Margaret Larkin had written nearly fifty years earlier about Ella 
May Wiggins’s ballads finally rang true. “With all the hard, conscientious work 
that she did for the union and the strike,” Larkin remarked in 1930 in observance 
of the one-year anniversary of the Gastonia balladees’s death, “she still had energy 
and militant spirit left over, and she poured it into her songs, which her fellow 
workers sang and the whole labor movement sings now.” 

Despite the widespread acclaim her songs have garnered since Wosld War II, 
within Gaston County the memory of Ella May Wiggins and of the 1929 strike 
itselfhave been consigned to the historical shadows and repressed for more than 
seven decades. The Gastonia Textile Strike of 1929 opened gaping wounds in the 
community that have stubbornly refused to heal, and collectively its residents have 
not yet come to terms with theie city’s infamous episode of industrial warfare, 
mob terrorism, and cold-blooded murder. “For more than fifty years, Gastonians 
developed collective amnesia about the single most impostant event in the com- 
munity’s history,” wrote historian John A. Salmond in Gastonia 102: The Story of the 
Loray Mill Strike (1995). Despite this pervasive denial of history, dreadful memories 
of the strike continue to haunt Gastonia. “Even today,” noted Salmond, “the town. 
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of Gastoniais deeply divided over what todo with the now-abandoned Loray Mill. 
For someitis a symbol of a violent past best forgotten; for others itis the site of the 
most significant event in the town’s history and should therefore be preserved.” 

Bur things are slowly beginning to change. Once on the brink of demolition, 
the immense Loray Mill and its village earned a spot on the National Register of 
Historic Places in 2001 in recognition of their significance in the history of the 
southern textile industry and the 1929 Gastonia strike. In 2004, on the seventy 
fifth anniversary of Ella May Wiggins’s death and of the still-controversial strike, 
the Gaston County Historical Commission sponsored a one-day symposium titled 
“History Happened Here: The Many Stories of Loray,” the first such public com- 
memoration of the strike ever held in Gastonia. Wiggins was prominently featured 
during the event, and one of the conference speakers washer great-granddaughter 
Kristina Horton, now a Shelby, North Carolina, school teacher who is writing a 
full-length biography ofher grcat-grandmother, Wiggins also appears as a minor 
figure in a permanent exhibit about the regional history of the textile industry, 
“The Carolinas ‘Textile Exhibit: The Ties That Bind,” which opened in 2001 at 
the Gaston County Museum of Art and History. Flla May Wiggins is buried in 
Gaston County in the Bessemer City Cemetery. So, too, according to local legend, 
is hermurderer. A small marble cross, which the Charlotte chapter of the National 
Organization for Women erected on her previously unmarked gravesite on the 
fiftieth anniversary of her death, reads simply: “She was killed carrying the torch 
of social justice. September 14, 1929.” 

Despite the fact that until recently Gastonia has largely forgotten her—or has 
tried to forget her— Ella May Wiggins’ life storyand strike ballads remain pain- 
fally relevant to southern working-class life. Fully eight decades after her death, 
industrial workplace issues such as affordable childcare, union representation and 
chronically low wages continue to plague southern working mothers. In 2004, for 
example, her adopted home state of North Carolina, which lost more than 156,000 
manufacturing jobs over the previous three-and-a-half years, ranked forty-sixth in 
the nation in average manufacturing wages and dead last in percentage of union 
membership. Now, on the eightieth anniversary of her “unsolved” murder and in 
the midst of another nationwide economic crisis the likes of which we have not 
seen since the Great Depression, revisiting Ella May Wiggins’s life story reveals 
how little progress has been made in North Carolina on the workplace issues for 
which she sacrificed her life. But italso reminds us of the courageous, hard-pressed 
southern textileworkers who, in 1929, dared to ask for decent lives for themselves 
and their children, and of the real possibilities for social change in the American 
South. 
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Songs of the Southern Class Seraggle’: Songs of the Gastonia Textile Strike of 1929,” published in 
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Caralna Folkdore Journal 0 (Eall-Winter 1982): 87-98; John A. Salmond, Gastonis 129: The Story of 
‘thy Loray Mill Sire (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1995), 50-2, 61-62, 65-66, 
128-135; Mary E. Frederickson, “Ella May Wiggins,” in Dictionary of North Carolina Bivgraphy, 
William S. Powell, 6 vols. (Chapel Hill: Universityof North Carolina Press, 1996), 6: 193-195; Mac- 
garet Sapplee Smith and Emily Herring Wilson, North Carolina Wane: Making History(Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1999), 262-2655 Timothy P. Lynch, Strike Songs ofthe Depression 
(Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 2901), 18-21, 34-30, 44-45. The best account of Wiggins’s 
life, however, remains Lynn Haessly’s superb but unpublished “*Mill Mother's Lamen’: Ella May, 
Working Women’s Miitancy, and the 1929 Gaston County Strikes” (M.A. thesis, University of 
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